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In the third diagram we see a further shifting of the zones. Fur
is sought in every part of the Dominion. Forests are being cut even
farther from the St. Lawrence waterway. Farms have spread over wide
areas in the east and in Ontario. Factories are becoming of considerable
importance in the chief towns of the east. Some farms have even
spread into the far interior, based on Selkirk's colony in the Red River
area about 1812.
The upper and last diagram (Fig. 93) is the most interesting, and
shows the position of the zones at the present day. It is true that
marine fishing is necessarily confined to the coasts, but some of the
most valuable, i.e., the salmon pack, is done in the later-discovered
waters of the coasts of British Columbia. In the pioneer belt north of
Edmonton the export of whitefish from the inland streams is an im-
portant feature of the life of the Indians in that area, though furs are
still their mainstay. Farms are now very important as far to the north-
west as the Peace River and Prince George. The important industrial
areas are found still in the older-settled east, being concentrated along
the St Lawrence waterway from Quebec to Windsor.
The chief point that I want to emphasize in this stage diagram
is that these shifts will not continue much longer. In the east we have
seen fish give place to fur, and then to forests, farms, and factories.
It might at first glance seem logical to assume that the same evolution
will occur at all other points in Canada; as for instance on the Copper-
mine River, where fish and fur are now being gathered by the few
settlers on that empty Arctic coast. But the forests have very definite
boundaries, laid down by nature without reference to human desires.
The wheat farms of Canada depend on the climate and soil, and we
know enough of these controls now to be able to give limits to our
agriculture. Wheat will not proceed far into the taiga environment.
Factories depend mainly on power, so that a knowledge of coal supplies
and of water resources gives us definite bounds to these forms of
industry also. We may sum up by saying that although the better
parts of a new land pass through the "five F" stages, the marginal areas
will probably never experience the later stages in this very general
sequence of settlement.
PRESENT AW> FUTURE AGRICULTURAL AREAS IN CANADA
A rapid survey of the present and future capabilities of a large
country such as Canada can be obtained if we concentrate on the farm-